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The spscler of too many people 
over against too little food and too 
few human resources no longer awak= 
ene the fears that Inspired the Pad= 
docks* FBmlnB----l97SI and Ehriich's 
The Population Bomb a decade ago.i 
Nevertheless in the last 10 years, lit- 
erally militons of people have died as 
the result of malnutrition In the Sahel 
of Africa^ In Bangladesh, Indlaj Ma- 
laysia, the slums of modern cities, and 
the neglected rural areas of developed 
as well as developing nations.^ The 
enormity of this human disaster has 
gradually dlsappaared from the public 
consciousness, It has not, however, 
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been forgotten by the experts, nor by 
a tremendDus number of people In all 
walks of life who feel helpless before 
the complexity of the Issue. 

The most obvious solution to the 
problem of overpopufatfon versus In* 
adequate human resources would 
seem to be an immedfete, drastic cut- 
back in the number of births on a world 
scale. But not merely Is this an Im- 
practicality since the disproportion be- 
tween the number of mouths to feed 
and the distribution of food Is a prob- 
lem now; but it Is a practical Impos- 
sibility,^ The Immediate problem is a 
matter of distribution of human re- 
sources; and this factor Introduces 
political, ecbnomic, social, ideological, 
and religious considerations that 
change the nature of the world's de= 
mographic problem from a simple mat- 
ter of population control to complica- 
tions revealed by the confused and 
entangled results of the UN World 
Population Conference In Bucharest In 
the summer of 1974 and the UN World 
Food Conference in Rome in Novem- 
ber of that same year."^ 

Most responsible thinkers and world 
organizations today encourage pro- 
grams for population control. A major 
exception seems to be the Roman 
Catholic Church, which officially— al- 
though recognizing the dangers of un^ 
restricted population growth— teaches 
that most contraceptive procedures 
are contrary to the laws of nature 
established by God. This teaching Is 
traditional and prevailed in all Chris- 
tian churches, and most societies, al- 
most without challenge until the late 
1800's.s 

Since 1930, a new attitude has de- 
veloped In the Catholic Church that 
has given rise to a genuine, even fas- 
cinating debate within the Church it- 
self. It has led thus far to a substantive 
change in the Church's teaching on the 
nature of marriage, which was promul- 
gated by Vatican Council fl. And by 
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Involving the Church more directly In 
the great debate over the population 
phase of the future of mankind, It has 
brought into new prominence the fact 
that the Cathoiic Church still Influ- 
ancii a considerable proportion of the 
world's thinking. 

Although the literature on the Catho- 
lic Church and birth control is voIu= 
mlnouSi many people still have an er- 
roneous understanding of the values 
and arguments involved in the current 
discussions and debate. Whether loved 
or desplsedi as Pope Plus XII told a 
group of historians In 1955, the Church 
Is still an enormous force for good or 
evil in the world's well-being. If the 
developmentalist hypothesis^ — that 
economic improvement induces moti= 
vation for small families— is valid, the 
Church's continued opposition to 
population control could be a fatal 
obstacle to effective demographic 
planning. Conversely* if the Church 
would give vigorous encouragement to 
responsible parenthood, her Influence 
on effective family planning might be 
crucial in world deveiopment. (Despite 
Increased scientific attention to de- 
mographic problems, the exact rea- 
sons for population growth and de- 
cline are not clear,)* 

To understand the issues involved 
In this complicated social and religious 
situation, It Is necessary to review the 
Church's traditional Insights into the 
meaning of human sexuality, love, and 
marriage. Despite the supposition that 
Catholic doctrine Is the one constant 
in an ever-changing world, this impres- 
sion is not entirely correct. While the 
essentials of the Christian creed and 
the ten commandments have retained 
their immobility, the explanations of 
the Churches beliefs have shifted with 
the cultural patterns of the ages. 

The one area where an almost in- 
violable ban has been observed his 
bean in the prohibition, as an evil, of 
artificial birth control.^ This fact gives 
s peculiar quality to Pope PauTs re- 



fusal to change Ihe Church's tradi- 
tionai teaching, which he reiterated In 
his 1968 Encyclical, Humnnae vitBe, 
Despite the furor caused by that deci= 
sion, he has refused to budge on the 
issue. The ensuing controversy within 
and outside the Church has shed new 
light on the human and ethical dimen- 
sions of the current demographic sit= 
uation. A review of the Church's posi= 
tion, Including its historical perspec- 
tive, wouid thus seem imperative at 
this state of world development. As 
will be noted In this BulMIng the 
world population problem is being re- 
considered from numerous new 
angles. Not the least Important In this 
reorientation are the positions being 
advocated by influential members of 
the Catholic Church. 

In most cultures, sex has always had 
a religious and an ethical dimension. 
Though many individuals and people 
today treat sex as a purely personal 
matter, the Catholic Church Is not 
alone in holding that the use of sex 
must be regulated In view of one's 
relationship with God, and hence that 
guidance from reriglous leaders Is not 
merely appropriate but necessary. Not 
everyone attaches the same impor- 
tance to achieving certitude In reli= 
gious and ethical Judgments as does 
the Catholic Church; nevertheless, the 
majority of mankind does acknowledge 
religious sanctions for human conduct, 
and up to contemporary times most 
peoples considered conception and 
birth within the sphere of the sacred. 
The current controversy over the use 
of contraceptives that has been 
brought into renewed focus by the 
Catholic Church Is an attempt on the 
part of millions of its ierious-mlnded 
faithful to discover the truth about a 
moral value^ — ^what is God*s will in the 
matter of birth control? Unless this 
premise Is understood, the debate has 
little meaning. Nevertheless, even In 
the totally secular order it Is not with- 
out tremendous significance. Citholica 
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form between one-sixth and one- 
ieventh of the world's population. 
Their Influence In any country of the 
developing world Is still enormous.^ 

This essay is not an apologia for 
Gathollo teaching on birth control. In 
fact, It will trace the development of 
a responsible position within the 
Church favoring change In the tradi- 
tional teaching. The major arguments 
on both sides within the Church will 
be evaluated in the light of history as 
wall as in reference to the 1968 papa! 
Encyclical Hum&naB v/fae. An attempt 
will be made to see what is happening 
in the Catholic Church and the world 
of which It Is a part^ — on the demo- 
graphic level— right now. 

The Papal Perspectim 

Of ail the organizations intimately in- 
volved in the problems concerned with 
human life and development, the 
Roman Cathoiic Church has adopted 
an approach to the population prob- 
lem that is both enigmatic and con- 
troversial. Since at least the end of 
World War II, the Church has been 
using the vast resources of its faithful 
in the so-called "First World" to bring 
aid and development programs to 
down-trodden peoples in every ac- 
cessible country of the globe.s (Orga- 
nized in 1943 to assist refugees and 
war-torn areas, Catholic [War] Relief 
Services had a substantial part in dis- 
tributing U.S. aid in Latin America, 
Asia, and the Far East and In encour- 
aging the hierarchies of these coun- 
tries to get Invoived In development 
programs. Its representatives at Vati- 
can Council II witnessed to the possi- 
bility of cooperation between various 
religious and secular voluntary agen- 
cies* and gave Impetus to the forma- 
tion of the Vatican*s Secretariat for 
Justice and Peace.) Its agencies for 
sociological research, developmenti 
and welfare have been responsible for 
innumerable projects of aelf help 



among the destitute and have played 
a not inconsiderable role In the Im- 
plementation of the "green revolutioni" 
particularly in the Philippines, parte of 
India, and iangladesh. And in its more 
recent teaching regarding political, 
economic, and social justicei the 
Catholic Church has taken a radical 
stand condemning both the predatory 
enterprises of capitalism and the 
equally inhuman dictatorships of dia- 
lectical materialism. ^0 

Nevertheless in its direct approach 
to the apparently catastrophic threat 
of overpopulation, Its leadershija seems 
caught in an unresolvable dilemma. 
On three important occasionSt Pope 
Paul VI has made statements that have 
shocked not only the outside world 
but many of his own constituents Inti- 
mately involved in demographic prob- 
lems. Before the UN Assembly in New 
York, on October 4, 1964, he spoKe of 
an "irrational control of births prevent- 
ing the access of new mouths at the 
banquet of the Lor^V* And in 1970, 
speaking to the FAO conference !n 
Rome, he made a similar reference* 
(Howevef, in his 1971 FAO speech, the 
Pope also mentioned a ''rational con- 
trol of births,") Finally, addressing the 
UN World Food Conference in No- 
vember 1974, he cautioned against 
population policies that were aimed at 
"preventing the poor from being 
born*"^^ 

Predictably, editorials in the Nbw 
York Times reacted negatively to the 
papal remarks, one of the most recent 
characterized the Pope's statement as 
"half-baked morallsms." Actually, 
the pontiffs speech was a balanced 
analysis of the extremely oomplex fac- 
tors involved In the current demo- 
graphic situation. In agreement with 
many population and food experts, the 
Pope emphasized the fact that popu- 
lation policies and birth control as 
such are not the only answers to the 
present impasse or the projected 
apocalyptic possibility of a doubling 
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of the world population by the year 
£000. In concurrence with some social 
planners, he sees the solution In a 
total reordering of the world's political 
economy^a radical approach that ap- 
peared to put him on the side of the 
socialist nations at both the World 
Population Conference and 'the World 
Food Conference. 

Revealing a detailed knowledge of 
the various aspects of world hungers 
Pope Paul recognized the limits of the 
"green revolution," notably its de- 
pendence on fertilizer, now affected by 
inflationary pfices, and drew attention 
to the great injustices Involved In the 
maldistribution of world resnurces. He 
made concrete suggestions for the 
development of global agriculture and 
affirmed the need for an international 
stockpiling of food reserves. He 
showed a deeply sympa'hetic under- 
standing of the damage of malnutrition 
to both bodies and minds, and ex- 
pressed horror at the prospect of mil- 
lions now facing starvation. After all 
this, however, he still could not see 
the need for population control. **Will 
men blind themselves obstinately to 
their proper destiny," he asked, '*and 
search for alibis, for example an un- 
reasonable and unilateral action 
against demographic growth instead 
of going to the essential?" 

Behind the Pope's animadversions 
on these questions is his belief, bor- 
dering on the mystical, that as the 
spiritual leader of at least one-sixth 
of the world's population he must wit- 
ness to the absolute sanctity of human 
life. He sees the current breakdown 
of the older Christian morality Ih the 
pornographic and sex revoiutloni the 
abortion movement, and the iegltlmiza- 
tron of homosexuality. He Is convinced 
that what he terms a ^'contraceptive 
menfality'* Is aimed at the denigration 
of human life— a return of Manlcheiim. 
For this reason he feels bound to hold 
the line so Insistently on birth control. 

In so doing, he Is witnessing a tra- 



dition that goes back to the Church's 
origins. 

The Traditional 
Teaching 

Projected into the Greco-Roman civili- 
zation, the early Christians found 
themselves confronted with the sexual 
dissipation that characterized the 
Later Roman fmplre. This was mor- 
dantly satirized by Martial and Juvenal 
and was at least partially rejected by 
official government policy. 

The Early Christian Church 

In its struggle for survival during the 
first three centuries of Its existence, 
the Christian church had not merely 
to insist upon the value of life and Its 
transmission— and the positive aspects 
of love and human dignity — In the 
face of the so-called pagan vices, but 
it was called upon to oppose a reli- 
gious denigration of the material side 
of man's existence.i^ 

In the Gnostic sects both inside and 
outside the Church, the value and 
dignity of procreation was repudiated 
by groups of zealots alienated from 
the physical universe. Gnosticism de- 
spised the world's creator as a god 
of evil. It rejected the Jewish Old 
Testament, claimed an absolute free- 
dom from moral law, and designated 
procreation as a wicked perpetuation 
of the material world. These attitudes 
are attacked In the New Testament 
writlngi, particularly In I. Corinthians 
(5.1-8). Galatlans (5.1-26), Jude (12 
and 13), II. Peter (2.17), and the Book 
□f Revelations (2.6-15). 

Gnosticism continued to affect the 
Church's moral teaching during the 
first three centuries. It received a defi- 
nite rejection in the works of the 
second-century Bishop Irenaeus of 
Lyons, and It elicited a positive ap- 
proach toward procreation and mar- 
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riage from Clement of Alexandria and 
the first Christian school of theology,^^ 
In reaction to the Gnostic prohibition 
of procreation (either through a total 
abstinence from sexual activity or an 
extreme libertarian (am that separated 
intercourse from procreation), Clement 
insisted that sexual intimacy found its 
justifloation in marriage. He also said 
that procreation was something not 
merely good but sacred since It in- 
volved cooperation in the work of the 
Greator» who was the supreme and 
only God. 

To strengthen the Christian positioni 
Clement adopted the Stoic ethic, which 
insisted that the sole lawful purpose 
for initiating conjugal mtercourse was 
procreation, Considering man's pas- 
sions and amotions as strictly distrac- 
tions from his intellectual pursuits— 
the contemplation of the One, the 
True, the Good, and the Beautiful— the 
Stoics justified marriage and sexual 
indulgenoa as an obligation connected 
with the need to continue the human 
race. This general attitude toward the 
legitimacy of marital intercourse was 
adopted by the early Christian think- 
ers known as the Fathers of the Church 
and became the dominant opinion of 
the medieval theologians. Thus, from 
the beginning, contraception was 
looked upon as an evil, since it vio- 
lated the primary purpose of marital 
intercourse and called into question 
the legitimacy of procreation. 

It was the great, fifth century Chris- 
tian convert, Augustine of Hippo, who 
Introduced a truly dour note Into the 
Christian attitude toward sex In his 
controversies with the Manlchees— the 
Gnostic sect of which he had been a 
member from his nineteenth to thirtieth 
years— and more particularly with the 
Christian theologian Peiagius. In his 
battle with the latter, Augustine seems 
lo have been influenced in lirge part 
by the sexual excesses of his own 
youth and early manhood M/hich he 
describes vividly in his Confessions. 



He adopted a particularly pessimistic 
note in regard to man's sexual pro- 
pensities in contrast to the optimistic 
attilude of his opponentJ^ 

Pelagius maintained, as would the 
French freethinker Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau a millennium later, that man's evil 
propensities were due mainly to bad 
example recelyed from his elders dur- 
ing infancy* and childhood. "^s Augus- 
tine, by way of refutation, insisted that 
human concupiscence was the result 
of the sin of man's first parent, Adam, 
and that although Eve was the occa- 
sion and cause of man's downfall, 
original sin and its consequences were 
actually transmitted In the form of 
concupiscence through the male seed. 
In Augustine's thinking there seems to 
have bean, likawisej the unwitting no- 
tion that the male sead contained the 
new life— the homunaulus or little man 
—and thus, interference with its nitida- 
tion in the woman's body was actually 
a form of abortion or murder. To 
strengthen his assertions about the 
evil of contraception, Augustine Is the 
first churchman to cite the Old Testa- 
ment condemnation of Onan who 
spilled his seed on the ground rather 
than impregnate his dead brother's 
wife— a sin for which he was struck 
dead by God (Gen. 38.7-10)* Thus con- 
traceptive practices became known in 
Catholic moral thought as the sin of 
Onan or Onanlsm.is 

A further consideration seems to 
have motivated the early churchmen 
in their condemnation of contraception, 
St. Paul in L Corinthians (7.3-6) as- 
sarted the fundamental equaiity of the 
spouses in sexual matters, and In so 
doing affirmed the personal dignity of 
the wife. Though contraception was 
not mentioned explicitly in the list of 
sexual aberrations he condemned as 
evil, its practice was usually asso- 
ciated with fornication or adultery; 
hence. Its prohibition as unnatural 
could be donsidered a defense of mar- 
ital fidelity. This Is definitely Augus- 
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tine's view in his treatise MarriBg^ and 
ConcupiscencB. 

The Middle Ages 
By the sixth century. Church teaching 
on sex and rnarriage agreed more gen- 
erally that— while good and certainly 
legitimate— conjugai intercourse con- 
tained dangers of too great a distrac- 
tion from man's ultimate purpose, 
which was the contemplation of AN 
mighty God expressed in this world 
through prayer and pious meditation. 
Hence, the pleasure motive as such 
could only be justified by a direct in- 
tention to procreate. The theologian 
Clement of Alexandria went so far as 
to state that the Holy Spirit absented 
himself from the soul during the climax 
of conjugal Intercourse. 

In the course of the next thousand 
years, a slow but considerable evolu- 
tion took place. Questions concerning 
the right to marital Intercourse during 
pregnancyj for the- agedt and the ster- 
ile, that at first were answered nega- 
tivelyi were gradually given a positive 
response. Eventually^ it was admitted 
that marital intercourse to avoid forni- 
cation could be legitimate without a 
procreative intent; and thus, the pleas- 
ure motive came to be seen as Justi- 
fiable m itself* and not merely as an 
incentive for continuing the human 
race. 

These considerations were given 
droit du c/7# in the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas* the great 13th century theo- 
logian. But while correcting much of 
the pessimism about marital relations 
due to Augustine, Thomas did not de- 
velop a true theology of love and mar- 
riage. What is so strange about this is 
the fact that St Paul had provided an 
explicit text for such a development 
when he said (iph, 5.23-32), ^'Hus- 
bands love your wives even as Christ 
ioves the church. . , . This is a great 
mystery." It was not until the 20th 
century that this text began to receive 
Its proper evaluation. 

8 



Meanwhile, down the centuries, or- 
dinary Christians tended to consider 
themseh as second-class citizens of 
the Church. While they accepted the 
official teaching that marital relations 
were somehow tainted (partlculariy In 
their relation to the transmission of 
original sin and sexual concupis- 
cence), their life style, folklore, and 
entertainments exhibit an almost total 
disregard of marital ideals preached 
from the pulpit Nevertheless* con- 
traception was hardly an Issue among 
the ordinary Christian people. They 
lacked knowfodge of contraceptive 
methods to begin with, and they also 
needed a plentiful progeny to assure 
the survival of one or more children to 
provide for their old age. 

In the development of the Church's 
teaching during the Middle AgeSi the 
influence of several Manlchlen sects— 
the Bogomils, originally from Bulgaria, 
the Cathars (or pure) in Western Eu- 
ropii and the Alblgensians in France 
among others, occasioned a repeated 
insistence on the goodness of pro- 
creation and the evil of contraception. 
Pope^ Gregory IX enacted the first 
papal legislation against contracep- 
tion, declaring null and void a marriage 
entered into with a condition to avoid 
offspring. And an ancient canon was 
quoted in the Decretals of Gratlan to 
the effect that it was homicide to pre- 
vent generation or to cause sterllity.^o 

While the Catholic Church has long 
been considered the proponent of 
large families, the fact is that this ideal 
was a concoction of the 19th century 
rather than of the early or medieval 
Church, in which virginity outside mar- 
riage and continence in marriage were 
considered higher ideals than procrea- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Church had In- 
herited from Judaism the tradition that 
numerous offspring were a definite 
sign of divine blessing; and In its 
liturgical prayers surrounding marriage 
as well as in its popular preaching. It 
insisted on the generosity involved in 
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having a large progeny. It was not 
difficult to convince most people of 
this ideal in an age when infant mor- 
tality was the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Likewisei the Church Insisted that 
the procreation of children brought 
with it the duty of education* From 
Clement of Alexandria in the third cen- 
tury to Peter the Lombard and Aquinas 
in the Middle Ages* Church authorities 
insisted that procreation and educa- 
tion In the Lord were inseparable. 
While a conflict between begetting 
moro children and perfecting the for- 
mation of those already born exists 
today, this problem does not seem 
to have arisen in the early Church or 
down to modern times.^i 

The Phenomenon of 
Birth Control 

Actually, the controversy over birth 
control as a problem is a compara- 
tively new phenomenon. The praotioe 
of contraception on a large scale be- 
gan in Franct in the 1Sth century. 

Decline in the Birth Rate in 
France 

Between 1750 and 1800 the French 
birth rate dropped by 17 percent. A 
leading French demographers Alfred 
Sauvy, described this decline as "the 
most important fact in all Franca's 
history." Fatal diseases were a factori 
but there Is evidence that birth control 
also contributed to the decline. Since 
there was no public advocacy of the 
practice^ the drop In the birth rate 
resulted from an extensive series of 
individual decisions to limit births. It 
seems obviously connected with the 
rise of the bourgBOiBie In the cities, 
the industrialization that brought this 
about, and the new type of freedom 
occasioned by the French Iniighten- 
ment that strongly affected the status 
of women, whose civil position had 



been altered so greatly In the political 
upheavals of the 18th century.^^ 

The French Revolution had upset 
the whole of Europe, destroying many 
ancient Ideals and traditions along 
with the seminaries, theological facuh 
tieSj and other religious ^ institutions. 
Hence, Catholic theology was In a 
disastrous state, and the Church was 
ill equipped to cope with the situation. 
Roman authorities^ who were called on 
to take a stand on the increased prao- 
tice of birth control, restated the tradi- 
tional teaching. Their statements did 
not show great concern about the 
problem and were marked by toler- 
ance and sympathy for the falthfuL^^ 

The Birth Control Movement 
The upsurge in the practice of birth 
limitation in France in the 18th century 
had no organized theoretical under- 
pinnings. But with the rise of the birth 
control movement in the 19th centurVf 
especially in England and in the United 
States^ the Church for the first time 
since the 12th century revival of Man!- 
chelsmi was confronted with people 
systematically teaching that the pre- 
vention of birth was good. Unlike the 
12th century Cathars, the new advo- 
cates of contraception were not op- 
posed to all procreation, but only to 
uncontrolled procreation. The motives 
proposed were economic, medical, 
social, and moral. 

The advocacy of birth control began 
before the discovery of effective me- 
chanical and chemical means. Though 
countless ineffective methods had 
been known since the beginning of 
history, the most widely used method 
seems to have been co/fys interruptUB 
(withdrawal). Only in 1843 with the 
vulcanization of rubber did Inexpen- 
sive condoms become available. 

Malthusianism 

Concern about populatloh growth was 
stimulated by the work of Thomas 
Malthus In 1798. Malthus asserted thati 
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when uncheckedj population would In- 
crease in geometric prograsslon while 
production of food and alimentary re- 
sources would increase only in arith- 
metic progression. He cited war, pes- 
tilencei famine, and vice as the factors 
that checked uncontrolled fertility. The 
solution recommended by Malthus was 
not contraception but moral restralnti 
by which he meant the postponement 
of marriage. 

Public advocacy of birth control be- 
gan in the 1800's with the ingllshmen 
Jeremy Benthami James Mill, and 
Francis Place, their American counter- 
parts Robert Dale Owen and Charles 
Knowiton, and with Aleta Jacobs, Hol- 
land's first woman doctor. 

The real founder of the birth con- 
trol movement in England was Francis 
Place, a tailor, labor leader, and 
father of 15 children, He termed moral 
restraint an absurdity and adopted an 
attitude toward contraceptive practices 
that came to be called neo-Malthu- 
sianism. 

George Drysdale, an American phy- 
siciani maintained that only by contra- 
ception could society escape the three 
primary social evils: poverty, prostltu- 
tlon, and celibacy. American free 
thinkers from Fanny Wright to Robert 
G. Ingersoii advocated contraception 
in association with social reforms such 
as women's suffrage, temperance, re- 
laxed divorce laws, and some added 
free love and anarchism. Meanwhile, 
Anthony Comstock, a Congregatlon- 
allst, succeeded in having the Corn- 
stock Law passed by the U.S. Con- 
gress to close the postal service to 
contraceptive literature and devices 
and to prohibit their Importation from 
England, The 1873 trial of the Ameri- 
can physician Edward Bliss Foote for 
contravention of this law served to 
greatly publicize the whole question 
of birth control. The following year In 
England, the notoriety attending the 
trial of Charles Bradlaugh and Annie 
Besant for disseminating a pamphlet 
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originally published In America by 
Charles Knowlton favoring contracep- 
tive practices occasioned the wide 
circulation of the treatise and appar- 
ently caused a decline in the British 
birth rate.^^ 

It was these aspects of the birth 
control problem as a moral Issue that 
aroused the grave concern of the 
Catholic Church during the last half 
of the 19th century, 

ReBponBe of the Catholic 

Church, 1879a930 

Faced with an unprecedented inter- 
national movement, and with birth 
rates falling in many countrlesj the 
Catholic hierarchy reacted vigorously. 
The reaction came in the form of pas- 
toral letters by bishopSi statements 
from Roman authorities, writings of 
theologianSi and more explicit preach- 
ing and instructions to the people. 
Catholic preachers against birth con- 
trol felt they were dealing with an act 
that was intrinsically evil, which there- 
fore could not be justified by even 
the noblest of ends. Hence, they dis- 
paraged the genuineness of personal 
and social motives and Imputed self- 
ishness, materialism, and a desire for 
luxury as the reasons for recourse to 
contraceptive practices. Birth control 
was portrayed as a hedonistic Indul- 
gence in mutual masturbation. 

Contrary to popular impression^ the 
Church did not officially teach that 
large families were desirable, but the 
opposition to birth control easily al- 
lowed that idea to develop. Producing 
a multitude of offspring had not been 
considered virtuous In itself. However, 
avoiding the sin of birth control and 
providing for many children did entail 
sacrifice and virtue, and so large fami- 
lies came to be praised and blessed. 

If spouses doubted their ability to 
care for more children, and could not 
face up to abstinence, they were ad- 
vised to run the risk of pregnancy and 
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trust in divine providence. If pregnaney 
Involved danger for the wife, the only 
option was heroic continenoe. 

The typical response to the objeo- 
tion that this was an incomprehensibly 
harih teaching was that of Arthur Ver- 
meersch, the Belgian Jeauit, who 
dominated Catholic moral teachlhg for 
many years and who was largely re- 
sponsible for drafting Pope Pius Xl's 
incyclioai Cast! Qonnubll in 1930. 
v*Why should it be astonishing that 
con]ugal chastity, like all the Christian 
virtueSj claims its martyrs?" Christ 
had suffered, and the necessity of suf- 
fering for salvation Is an integral theme 
of the Christian message. Spouses in 
the anguished conflict between the 
desire to make love and the fear of 
having too many children were told to 
bear their cross by abstaining from 
i nterqourse*2i 

Margaret Sanger 
In the early 20th century it was Mar- 
garet Sanger, a publio health nur^e, 
and originally a Catholic, who was the 
most effective proponent of birth con- 
troL As a result'of her experiences 
among the poor on Naw^Yorlc's East 
Side, she became convinoed that birth 
control was the only realistic solution 
to the horrors of life experienced by 
the urban destitute. 

Indicted In New York City for dis- 
seminating a magazine called The 
Woman Rebmif ^hB fled to England 
before the trial but after surreptitiously 
publishing a pamphlet called FBmliy 
L/m/faf/o/?. Violently attacked for her 
views after the quashing of the indict- 
ment in 1916, she was made the target 
of both Catholic and non-Catholic antU 
contraceptive vehemence, Her Jailing 
for opening a birth control clinic !n 
Brooklyn, N.Y., in 191S served to give 
her movement wide publicity; but In 
sustaining her conviction^ an appellate 
judged Interpreted the State law as 
exempting physicians from restrictions 
jn giving married persons birth control 



information **for the cure and preven- 
tion of diseasa'VThis was an unhoped 
for victory favoring her cause* 

In 1921, Margaret Sanger organlied 
the first major birth control conference _ 
In New York City and was jailed over-'^ 
night by the police at the instigation 
of Archbishop Patrick Hayes* Again, 
the accompanying publicity aided her 
efforts to launch a worldwide cam- 
paign, which began in Japan, Chlna^ 
Hawaii, and India and resulted in the 
foundation of numerous leagues and 
associations for the spread of contra- 
ceptive information and devices. 

By the close of World War II, she 
had become so renowned an expert 
as to be employed by General Mac- 
Arthur as a chief adviser In enabling 
the Japanese to reorient their defeated 
nation in Its population problems, 

Unwittingly, the Catholic Church in : 
the United States had elevated Mar^ 
garet Sanger into a prominence that 
enabled her to defy Its teachings even ; 
In many parts of the world where the 
Church's Influence was considered al- 
most absolute.27 

Organimed Medicine . 

Organized medicine in the United 
States had been reluctant to accept 
birth control as within its province* ; 
As late as 1932, a past president of 
the American Medical Association ; 
(AM A) assured a congressional com- > 
mittee that whenever mari departed ^> 
ever so little from natural laws, de- 
structive influences creep In and that 
nature provided no contraceptive de- 
vices, 

Though requested repeatedly by its ; 
membership to interfere in the argu- : 
ment about birth control, the AMA 
steadfastly refused* Despite frequent 
appeals, the Association gave only ^ 
sporadic attention to the subject until :/:M, 
1937 when its House of Delegates was^ ; S 
authorized to study the probleirr in all ' 
Its aspects. They resolved that contra- v|; 
ceptive advice should only be given S 



in properly llctnsad agencies under 
medloai controip Oniy in 1963 did the 
Association's Committee on Human 
Reproduction abandon Its official 
neutrality In favor of cooperating with 
"child-spacing measures for patients 
who need themj consistent with their 
creed and moresp" ^8 

The United ISations 

Despite the involvement of agencies 
of the United Nations such as the 
World Health Organization (WHO), the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), the International Children's 
Emergency Fund (UNIQEF)i and the 
Educational Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) in fertility re- 
search and polioy-processlng studies 
during the 1950% proposals for the 
introduction of family planning pro= 
grams by the General Assembly were 
consistently opposed , by delegates 
from Roman Catholic and Communist 
countries. A projected WHO study of 
contraception in 1952 was opposed by 
Catholic delegates and was eventually 
abandoned. Instead, a program to 
teach the rhythm method was under- 
taken in India between 1952 and 1954; 
but it failed abysmally. At the UN 
World Population Conference in Rome 
in 1954, it was agreed that cooperative 
action by the members required re- 
spect for different ethical and religious 
values and the promotion of mutual 
understanding In regard to population 
problems. 

In 1983, delegates from France, Ar- 
gentina, Liberia, and Peru passed a 
motion for the deletion from a General 
Assembly resolution of a clause au- 
thorizing assistance for "national proj- 
ects and programs dealing with prob- 
lems of populatidn." And at the UN 
World Population Conference in BeN 
grade In 1965, the undersecretary for 
Economic and Social Affairs reiterated 
the policy of neutrality "out of respect 
for all beliefs." 

The General Assembly in 1962 had 



debated the question of population 
growth and economic development. 
But the role of the United Nations was 
confined strictly to the processing of 
national policies, although a resolution 
In 1966 called on member nations to 
"assist'' in training, research informa- 
tion, and advisory servlcei in the field 
of population* , 

On December 17, 1966, a General 
Assembly resolution made reference to 
a principle stating that the family was 
entitled to decide freely and responsi- 
bly concerning the number and spac- 
ing of its children. This action followed 
a declaration by 1^ heads of states on 
Human Rights Day, 1966, proclaiming 
"the opportunity for Individuals to de- 
cide the number and spacing of their 
children as a basic right." Although 
the resolution and the declaration were 
stimulated by an interested group of 
yqiuntary agencies, there is Httle^^ 
that the decision to mal<e them was 
influenced by the favorable attitude to- 
ward family planning expressed at Vat- 
ican Council II in its Pastoral Consti- 
tution on the Church in the Modern 
World.31 . . I 

The principles developed In the 
United Nations over the past decade 
concerned with the contemporary 
world's aonfrontatlon of population 
and family problems acknowledge a 
legitimate variety of goals in popula- 
tion policies. Some nations are satis- 
fied with current levels of fertility. A 
few are seelcing Increases. Still others 
are strenuously worl<ing to reduce fer- 
tility in the hope of achieving social 
and economic development. While 
some countrjes are concerned more 
with problems of sterility and subfe- 
cundity, the majority seem most anx- 
ious to control fertility and to persuade 
their people, particularly In the deveh 
oped areas, to reduce human repro= 
ductlon to be In I<eeplng with current 
food and energy supplies. I 

Basically, the approach of the United 
Nations to the population problem is 
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founded on its Univeraal Declaration 
of Human Rights, which asserts that 
men and women "have the right to 
marry and found a family." This funda- 
mental prerogative locates relevant 
human rights and responiibilities in 
the famllyi which "as the basio unit of 
society and the natural environment 
for the growth and well-being of all its 
members, especially ahildren and 
youth, should be assisted and pro- 
tected," This doctrine also aoknowN 
edges that there is considerable diver- 
sity In the concept of the family, In 
many societies, de facto unions far 
outweigh formal marriages, A large 
portion of the female population enters 
into more or less permanent consen-' 
sual unions or casual "visiting" ar- 
rangements in whiah child-bearing is 
accepted and begins early. This pat- 
tern is prevalent in many parts of the 
developing world in both Catholic and 
non-Catholic nations and is not rare in 
some urban slum areas. 

The documents of the United Na- 
tions also indicate that the responsi- 
bility for children involves both par- 
ents although the impact devolves 
more directly on the woman, whose 
physical involvement in bearing the 
child and in caring for Its immediate 
wants and needs during infancy and 
childhood is substantive. In the clari- 
fication of women's rights recognized 
by the United Nations, the equality of 
the wife with the husband is explicitly 
asserted. This recognition contradicts 
ancient and traditional customs where- 
by male domination prevailed in deci- 
sions affecting the famlly,^^ 

W^omen^s Right& 
Vatioan II focused attention on the sit- 
uation of women in the Church and 
gave impetus to the Catholic wing of 
the women*s rights movement. The 
emancipation of women from K/rc^e, 
Kuche und Kinder and their Involve- 
ment in policy mailing as well as in 
official positions in the Church are 



slowly being acknowledged. The effect 
on family structure and on the problem 
of fertility is substantial* The exercise 
of Independent judgment in regard to 
having and spacing children is becom- 
ing more noticeable.33 

In 1955 a reliable study on the ex- 
tent of family limitation in the United 
States was made from carefully drawn 
national samples of white married 
women aged 18 through 39 years, The 
Investigation concluded that B3;kper- 
cent of fecund couples had used some 
means of family limitation prior to the 
interview, and only 4 percent did not 
intend to use any contraceptives at 
any time. Among couples married_10_ 
years or over, 92 percent had at- 
tempted family limitation* Economic 
and educational differentials showed 
that 78 percent of wives In the 35-to- 
39-year bracket who had no more than 
a grade school education had prac- 
ticed birth control at some time in their 
married lives. The percentage rose to 
between 91 and 97 percent for those 
with more than a grade school edu- 
cation. 

Among fecund Catholic wives, 81 
percent had already practiced family 
limitation before the interview or ex- 
pressed the intention to do so, While 
among all Catholic couples, 70 percent 
had either not tried to limit their fam- 
ily or used the rhythm method, 50 per- 
cent of those married at least 10 years 
had used some method other than 
rhythm. Overall, 47 percent of Cath- 
olics, 89 percent jDif Protestants, and 
96 percent of Jews had used chemical 
01 mechanical means.^ 

By 1960 Catholic authorities had to 
acknowledge the good faith of those 
whom they considered to be In moral 
error because of their approval of 
contraception. The fact that Catholic 
fertility rates In the United States, how- i 
ever, continued somewhat higher than 
non-Catholic birth rates suggested 
that the fairly well-to-do Catholic's 
values included a preference for large 



families.3$ Most recent studies indicate 
that while the official Church still ex- 
erts a strong conservative Influence In 
the areas of population policy, radical 
changes have taken place among the 
faithful In the fast 10 years. In 1965, 
research had Indicated that a majority 
of Catholic couples were using Illicit 
means of birth controL By the 
proportion of Catholics employing 
contraceptives had grown even high- 
er.^^ Meanwhile, the Encyclical Hu- 
manae v/fae had appeared and served 
as a catalyst in forcing the liberal 
group of theologians and clergy to 
stress the teaching of Gaudium &t 
spBB, or that companionship and con= 
jugal love are equaily valid purposes 
of marriage and have to be balanced 
against the procreatlve functions. 

While a large majority of Catholics 
are still opposed to unrestricted avail- 
ability of abortion services, between 
1965 and 1970 the proportion of Cath- 
olic women who endorsed the Idea of 
abortion in cases of rape Increased 
from 43 to 63 percent.s^ However, the 
recent reiteration of the Ohurch's hard 
line against abortion and the stirring 
of Catholic consciences through pro- 
natalist movements In developed coun- 
tries may be having some Impact on 
the attitude of the falthfuL Many ad- 
vocates of abortion as a method of 
birth control feel it is the lesser of two 
evils when compared with bringing 
unwanted or defective children into 
the world. While they would prefer to 
have people utlMze contraceptive 
means, they feel that abortion should 
be available as a backup for accidents 
that result in unwanted pregnancies. 
While the Catholic Church remains 
unalterably opposed to abortion^ a 
nuanced attitude toward Its advocates 
is being suggested by many Catholic 
thinkers. 

The gradual awareness of a legiti- 
mate pluralism In respect to public 
issues was acknowledged by Vatican 
II in the Decree of Ecumenism and in 



the Pastoral Constitution on the 
Church In the Modern World. It is sup- 
ported by Pope PauTs Apostolic Letter 
OctogesimB Bdv&niente o1 May 14, 
1071, where the Pope says, "In con- 
crete situations, and taking account of 
solidarity in each person's life, one 
must reoognize a legitimate variety of 
options, . . . From all Christians who 
at first sight find themselves in oppo- 
sition as a result of starting from dif- 
fering options [the Churohi asks an 
effort of mutual understanding of the 
other's position and motives." 

Awareness of this development is 
gradually penetrating Catholic think- 
ing, so that the faithful can respect 
their opponents oh this and similar 
issues, and while continuing discus- 
sions In the hope of aohleving a better 
appreciation of each other's viewpoint, 
they can continue to cooperate in con- 
fronting the larger issue of population 
control and the social and economic 
development essential to its achieve- 
ment,^8 

Meanwhile, accomplishment of the 
United Nations in hammering out a de- 
tailed list of human rights in regard to 
the family and human reproduction is 
a remarkable advance. There seems 
to be an obvious conjunction between 
its declarations and the teaching of 
Pope John XXIII In PacBm in terriB, 
where the Pope Insists upon human 
dignity as the foundation for human 
rights. 

What Is obvious from these con- 
siderations is that the Roman Cathclic 
Church, while considered a chief ob- 
stacle to an effective local or world 
population control pollcyj Is far from 
alone in its doubts and difliculties 
about the human right or ability to 
arbitrarily interfere with what It con- 
siders the laws of nature In order to 
provide a pragmatic solution to the 
problem of a population increase that 
threatens to overwhelm the worfd In 
the next two or three decades. These 
difficulties have been highlighted by 
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the controversy that followed Pope 
Paurs attempt to deal with one angle 
u of the population problerti in his 1968 
Encyclical on human Iffe* 

The Teachings of Other 
Churches 

Until 1930, opposition to birth aontrol 
was almost total among religious io- 
cieties. Among Jews and Christiani, 
generally speakingi the bibijcal con- 
demnation of Onan (Gen. 38J-10) was 
Interpreted as a strict prohibition of 

V artificial birth control practices. The 
first religious proponents of birth con- 

: Jroi were the UniversalistSj the Uni= 

V tarians, and the adherents of Re- 
formed Judaism. Then* in 1930, the 
Lambeth Conference of the Church of 
England recognized abstinence as the 
ordinary means for limiting births but 
allowed contraceptive methods where 
abstinence proved imposslbia In 19^31 * 
the Committee on Marriage and Home 

t of the Federal CQUncil of Churches in 
: the United States allowad a "careful 
and restrained'* use of contraceptive 
devices. This precedent was gradually 
accepted by all major Protestant de- 
nominations with the exception of 
some Lutheran and most fundamental- 
ist churches. In 1930, the CentmS Con- 
: ference of American Rabbis (Re- 
/ formed) approved contraceptive prac- 
tices for economic, social, ar^d health 
reasons. This example was foHowed 
; . by the Conservative Rabbinical As- 
; sembly In 1935; and In 1958, the Rab- 
K blnical Alliance indicated that such 
practices could be performed by 
women for reasons of health and 
family welf a re» 

No similar development is met with 
among Muslims or some other major 
: religious groups. Mohammed coun- 
seled his followers to be fruitful and 
multiply, and most Muslims fifre dis- 
. posed to believe that whether or not a 
? : person has children Is a matter of the 
will of Allah, While the Hindu and 
Buddhist traditions have no rigid re- 



ligious preconceptions in regard to 
fertility, all three favor a plentiful 
progeny controlled by the extended 
family structure. In addition, they tend 
to reject birth control methods and 
family limitation based on a feeling 
that such coniiderations are an affront 
to both personal pride and physical 
modesty Involved with male virility and 
female - fecundity. For a woman in 
these societies, both social and per- 
sonal modesty prevents the exposure 
of her body to any man but her hus- 
band. Even where medical clinics are 
conducted by women, there is great 
reluctance to submit' to physical ex- 
amination. 

In some Asiatic and African coun- 
tries, polygamy is still legitimate. But 
its effect on birth rates Is not known.^^ 

The Caiholic Position 
The Roman Catholic position on birth 
control has been badly confused in 
consequence of Pope Paura Encycli- 
cal Human&e vltm oi July 26, 1968. 
Traditionally, the Church had opposed 
both the notion of birth control and 
the use of artificial means to Interfere 
v/lth fertility processes. The teaching 
that procreation was the primary end 
of marriage led to the conviction that 
interference with procreation was to 
be discounted. The condemnation of 
contraceptives was given harsh re- 
formulation in Pope P|ys xrs Encycli-. 
cat C&sti connubH of December 31, 
1930, which said, "Any use whatso- 
ever of matrimony exercised in such 
a way that the act Is frustrated in Its 
natural power to genirate life Is an of- 
fense against the law of God and of na- 
ture, and those who Indulge in such are 
branded with the guilt of grave sin." 

However, the Pope did uphold the 
legitimacy of periodic abstinence 
under certain oircumstances as a 
means of child spaelng and family 
llmtetion. "Nor are these to be con- 
sidered as acting against nature who 
in the married state use their right in 



the proper manner^ aithough on ac- 
count of natural' reaions, either of time 
or of certain defects, new life cannot 
be brought forth/' ?n 1951, this teach- 
ing was reaffifmed by Pope Plus X(L^o 

The Love Ethic 

Over tlie centuries a curious dichot- 
omy had deveioped in the Christian 
ethifc regarding marriage and the 
family. The tension between the rights 
of the Individual and the common 
good was not analyzed sufficiently 
from a iociological viewpoint. The 
moralists presumed that individual 
rights had to cede before the require- 
ments of society; and : thiS: principle 
was applied specifically to the regu- 
lation of marriage, The preservation of 
the famliy as an Institution was given 
precedence over all personal rights. 

One consequence of this doctrine 
. was a failure to take Into consideration 
the well-baing of the individual mar- 
ried person, particularly in his or her 
strivmg for the harmony and affection 
needed to consolidate thev^-marrlage 
bond. Instead, full emphasis'' was 
placed fn conjugal obligations— in 
Augustine's analysis, prolBs, fid&s et 
SBoramBntum — offspring, fidelity, and 
sacrament. Because of this, almost no 
headway was made in confronting the 
psychological and human difficulties 
leading to the breakup of marital 
unions.^^ Total attention was focused 
on the obligation of "rendering the 
debt,*' particularly by the woman. 
Individual roles and desires were sup- 
pressed In favor of the family and of 
safeguarding the sacrament The fatter 
was taken In an almost mechanlcaf 
sense as completed once the marriage 
ceremony had been duly celebrated 
and the coital act perfoimed. 

A significant change in this regard 
was registered in Plus Xl's Encyclical 
Ca&tl connubil (1931). While vigor- 
ously condemning artificial birth con- 
trol, It developed an ethic of love be- 
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tween the spouses as eisentlal to the 
proper ordering of marriaga This de- 
velopment was practically Ignored by 
the Vatican juridical offices deailng 
with marriage. It was not allowed to 
affect the legalistic approach to the 
sacrament that was incorporated Into 
the schema on marriage put together 
by the antepreparatory commission of 
Vatican IL The word *'Iove" was used 
once in an appendix to this document, 
However, the teachfng of Plus XI 
was developed by a number of ''per- 
sonalist*' theofogians led by Dom 
Hubert Doms in his book The Mmning 
and End of MsrriBge, where he made 
a careful distinction between meaning 
and end. For Doms, the meaning is the 
realization of unity by the two persons, 
the scriptural two-in-onane^s. It has an 
objective that is both personal and 
specific. The personal end Is the per- 
fection and mutual complatfon of the 
spouses on every levef of their ex- 
Istence. The specific end is the child, 
But Just as marriage has meaning in 
Itself, so the sex act is first and aiwaya 
a union of two .persons that finds Its 
highest expression in the way that 
husband and wife entrust themselves 
to one another physfcally. Thus, the 
sexual act Is far more than an act of 
generation; jt is the fulfillment of the 
two persons. 

In the controversy that followed the 
publication of Doms* book, Roman- 
trained theologians reacted unfavor- 
ably. A decision of the Holy Office in 
1944 declared that the traditional 
teaching of the Church regarding the 
primary and secondary ends of mar- 
riage was still obligatory. However, 
in a talk to Italian mldwlves In October 
1951, Plus Kl\ agserted that the 1944 
Holy Office pronouncement should not 
be interpreted as diminishing or mini- 
mizing the personal values In marriage 
that are essential and of substantial 
worth, Parents are not simply progeni- 
tors. They are personal beings, and 
their sexual activities are more than 
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mere biological acts. They are per- 
sonal Gommitments expressing loving 
and mutual surrender*^^ 

The Rhythm Method 
It was in this context that Pope Pius 
Kll approved the rhythm method as a 
regltlmate means of preventing a new 
pregnancy when such an event would 
interfere with the family well-being. 
He taught that using the rhythm 
method without a serious reason was 
sinful; but he eKplicltly recognized 
medical, augenlOi econorniCj and 
social factors as worthy motives. 

The Pope's Vi^ords and attitude sym- 
bolized a new spirit. In effect he ap- 
proved "the humane "reasons advanced 
by the birth control advocates now 
that a method was available that he 
viewed as consistent with Catholic 
moral principles. The rhythm method 
was held to be different from other 
methods In that It consisted in not per- 
forming an act to interfere with con- 
ception. Refraining from Intercourse 
during the fertile period was viewed as 
the nonplacing of an act rather than a 
positive interference with an act in 
progress.'*^ 

The Pill 

Contraceptive pills first became avaIN 
able commercially In the late 19S0's. 
immediately, they were the focus of 
attention by theologlanSj and entered 
into the Catholic birth control debate. 
The discussion among theoSogians 
from 1957 focused on the pill insofar 
as it was an anovulant, Le.i a sub- 
stance whose effect was to prevent 
conception by postponing or prevent- 
ing ovulation* 

The first rtaotion of the moral the- 
otogians was to reject the anovulant 
pill as contraceptive and sterilizing* 
However^ further consideration caused 
them to conclude that its use for 
therapeutic reasons could be ap- 
proved. Since theologians generally 
had already permitted sterilizing sur- 



gery on pathological organ^=-such as 
the removal of the fallopian tube in an 
ectopic gestation or of a diseased 
womb~a principle was available for 
permitting the sterilization caused by 
the anovulant pill for medlcai pur- 
poses. Although sttrillty was Inducedi 
if the direct intention was therapeutic, 
both the end and the means were law- 
ful. The contraceptive effect, though 
foreseen, was not directly intended but 
permitted. Thus* the anovulant pill was 
approved for treatment of endometri- 
osis, excessive menstrual bleeding, 
and similar maladies. r 

But what of cases where the pill was 
to be used to regularize the menstrual 
cycle with a view to predicting the 
time of fertility? There were two types 
of cases. One was that of the couple 
who wished to use a regularization of 
the menstrual cycle In order to con- 
ceive. Few theologians opposed the 
using of the pill for prooreatlve pur- 
poses. Another situation would be to 
take advantage of the safety Injected 
Into the rhythm method of birth con- 
trol. In spite of an Initial negative tb- 
actlonj theologians tended to agree 
that It was legitimate to use the 
anovulant pill to support rhythm* There 
was a general agreement that in this ^ 
case there was no more interferonce 
with "nature*' than when using the 
same pill to treat endometriosis. Its 
use was viewed as an effort to correct 
the defects of nature rather than as 
an Interference with nature* 

Unconvinced by this theorizing, Pius 
XII In 1958 disapproved use of the 
anovulant pill as a contraceptive. For 
4 years most theologians accepted 
this position, contending that use of 
the anovulant pill as a contraoeptlve 
was an Immoral Interference with the 
generative prooess,^^ 

However, cracks developed in the 
wall of the theologians' analysis. For 
Genturies, contraception Itself had 
been condemned as an immoral act. 
All forms of birth control known before 
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the pill {coitus InierruptUB and me= 
chanlcal and chemical devices) were 
iudged to be morally svIL But since 
the thfologiani and the Pope himself 
how allowed the use of anovulants to 
treat pathologies and to regulate the 
menstrual cycle, the act Itself of using 
them could not be logically judged as 
Jntrlnslcally evIL So If using the pill to 
prevent conception was immoralj the 
moral speciflpation of the act must 
come, not from the act Itself, but from 
the Intention of the user. 

However, a deliberate intention of 
avoiding conception was not always 
immoral, for Plus XII had explicitly 
approyed*"lhe rhythm niethpd f^ that 
.jpurpose^^VVhy.-then, was it not lawful, 
to suppress ovulation without appeal 
to rhythm? If pregnancy could legiti' 
mately be avoided by pill plus rhythm, 
why not by pili alone? Such questions 
did not receive satisfactory answers. 

Pope Jolui XXIII 

Obviously influenced by the fear of the 
population explosion and by the reall» 
zation that in many societies chlidren 
were no longer an asset but an eco- 
nomic liability. Catholic thinkers not 
Involved directly In the debate over 
the steroids and 'anovulants were 
asl<ing whether the Church's teaching 
on contraception might not be 
changed to adjust to the conditions of 
modern life. Some argued that a newer 
understanding of man and his control 
over his biological nature .required a 
revision of the Church's Interpretation 
of the natural law and Its rfquire- 
ments. While refraining from interfer- 
ing In the debate and reaffirming the 
traditional prohibition. Pope John in 
1962 appointed a small committee of 
theologians to conpider the problem 
in the context of family life. 

In 1963 John Rocl<, an American 
Catholic physician who had been one 
of the leading developers of the pill, 
published a boofc in which he contend- 
ed that the use of anovulants was 



equivalent to a "pilhestablished safe 
period, and would seem to carry the 
same moral specifications.'* Rocl< pro- 
posed a thought-provoking analogy. 
During pregnancy ovulation is natur- 
ally inhibited by secretions of pro- 
gesterone; thereby^ nature prevents a 
new pregnancy from endangering the 
existing fetus.. Why should man not 
imitate nature by Inhibiting ovulation 
when a new pregnancy could en- 
danger the existing offsprlng?^^ 

Most theologians rejected Rock's 
position. But in keeping with Rock-s 
contention, some European theo- 
logians and bishops defended the 
direct^use of anovulants .Jo. regulate^ 
births. In 1963 Louis Janssens of Uni- 
versity of Louvain published an article 
whose Implications were ominous for 
the continuing validity of the tradl- 
lional prohibition of all so-called arti- 
ficial contraceptives.^^ 

Janssens drew an analogy between 
space and time. Time is an important 
factor in human acts— Just as Im- 
portant as Is space. For a hunter* time 
Is Important for his shot. Placing a 
temporal obstacle to procreation by 
using the rhythm method Is no less 
an interference with the natural gener- 
ative process than placing a spatial 
obstacle by using the anovulant pill. 
If the rhythm method is legitimate, why 
Isn't the pill legitimate? Janssens 
spoke directly of the pllL However, it 
was not a long logical step to apply his 
category of "spatial obstacle" to other 
methods of birth control although he 
did not defend artificial interference 
with the act of intercourse itself, 

Janssens gave loglca' shape to an 
objection being made in ever widen- 
ing circles. "What is the difference 
between the rhythm and other meth- 
ods of birth CQjritroi?'* Since the 
rhythm is a nuisance at best and In- 
effective at worst, the question was 
extremely real for conscientious 
Catholics. But to accept Janssens' 
argument had grave Implications from 
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the Church's point of view, for his 
analysis implied that many forms of 
birth control could not logically be 
forbidden and that the age-old prohi- 
bition was an error. Could the fear of 
having to recpgnize the need for 
change in so ancient a traditional 
mora! teaching allow a genuinely ob- 
jective critioism of Janssens' analysis? 

In June 1964, Pope Paul VI an- 
nounced that the Church was studying 
the subject. He-confesied in a Journal- 
istic Interview that, faced with the 
complexities of the problem, he did 
not Know the answer himself. In sev- 
eral announcements the Pope asked 
that the stBtus quo be preserved, but 
he refrained from any direct condem- 
nation of the pill, 

A twofold commission was estab- 
lished. First, under the chairmanship 
of Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani of the 
Church's Doctrinal Congregation, a 
groups of cardinals and bishops was 
constituted. Then the papal commis- 
sion on fertility and the family was 
established, consisting eventually of 
some 64 experts — theologians, doc- 
tors of medicine, demographers, 
spcioloflists, and family counsellors. 
Tn^llL^eported to the cardinals and 
bishops. 

Meanwhile, on his own the Pope 
consulted experts on every aspect of 
the problem from family planning to 
biological experimentation in every 
part of the world, including Soviet 
Russia. At the same time, in theory 
and in practice, there was a growing 
acceptance of the pill in Catholic 
circles. Inareasingly it was thought 
that the question was open on the pill, 
, and that opening grew larger and 
larger until Pope Paul tried to close it 
in his Encyclical In ISBB.'*^ 

A Reorientation of 
Moral Thinking 

In the period following World War 11, 
• a pall was sounded to reorientate the 



Churches moral teaching. German and 
French theologians sought new ways 
to accommodate the Church's tradi- 
tional attitudes and teachings to the 
new philosophies and life styles. In 
1954 Bernard Hiring provided a con- 
crete model of the new approach Jn 
The Law of Christ. Then, with the dis- 
covery of the anovulant pills in 1957— 
despite the immediate attempt by Pius 
Kll to solve the ensuing moral dilemma 
by referring to the action of these 
drugs as sterilants— a great debate 
broke out among theologians that con- 
tinued down to 1968 and was faithfully 
chronicled by A. Valsecchi. 

Meanwhile, Vatican Council II in its 
Pastoral Constitution on the Church in 
the Modern World had changed the 
nature of the argument by introducing 
a new frame of reference. In the older 
theories, since sexual pleasure was 
evil, suspect, or secondary to the pro- 
creation and education of children, - 
where was its place In the saoramen- 
tality of marriage? At best, sexual 
pleasure was a reward for the re- 
sponsibility of bearing children. The 
modern theory resolves this anomaly. 

Since matrimony is a sacrament, as 
much as the Eucharist, it Is likewise a 
means to holiness or growth In sancti- 
fying grace. In other words, matri- 
mony, Including Jts distinctive act of 
union, at once reveals God*s love for 
his people and effects a union of love 
between them (God and his people). 
Intercourse Is sacramental because its 
exercise, including its mysterious 
pleasure, is a revelation to the spous- 
es of the kind of self-giving love God 
has for them and the kind of self- 
giving love He wants from them In 
return. The physical union completes 
the moral union between the spouses 
just as the physical union with Christ 
in the Eucharist completes the moral 
union between Christ and the com- 
municant. 

John Noonan describes the work of 
the theologians who contributed to the 
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developing theology of marriage be- 
tween 18B0 and Vatican Council ll.^s 
The major features were abandoning 
the early theorieop which iniisted on 
the procreative purpoie, distrust of 
sexual pleasure, and indifference to 
love. Love became central to the 
theology of marriage and intercourse, 
and married sex without love came to 
be considered sinful. The marital act 
not only had the function of generating 
children, it was considered the ex= 
pression and fulfillment of wedded 
love and community of life. Further- 
more it was recognized that there were 
sometimes valid reasons for limiting 
the number of children. 
- - Nonetheless- although the modern 
Popes came to recognize the person- 
alistic values in marriagei these values 
were considered secondary to pro- 
creation, which remained the primary 
purpose. Only with Vatican II did the 
Church abandon the terminology of 
"primary" and ''secondary*' and ac- 
cept love and related values as being 
on a par with procreation.^^ 

Vatican Council II 
In a real sense, the whole of Vatican 
II was relevant to the birth control 
controversy. Pope John XXIII had is- 
sued an Invitation for more open lines 
of communication— first among Cath- 
olics themselves and then between 
Catholics and all other Christians, 
other believers in God, agnoitJcs^ 
and the world. The Pope thought such 
openness was a necessary condition 
for the Church to have an Impact on 
the world, and he recognized that the 
Church had much to learn from 
sources outside herself. Pope John's 
goal was a restatement of the Chris- 
tian message in a form that would 
make it most meaningful to contem- 
porary man. The doctrine on marriage 
had been evolving in such a direction, 
but the teaching on birth control 
seemed archaic to many within the 
Church and to most outside it. Run- 



ning through all the Council's. docu- 
ments were the themes of collegiallty, 
ecumenism, andrthe Church as Pil- 
grim, The spirit engendered by such 
emphases contributed to an atmos- 
phere in which the teaching on birth 
control could be confidently recon- 
sidered The most immediately rele- 
vant documents were the Constitution 
on the Church, the Decree on the Lay 
Apostolate, and especially the Con- 
stitution on the Church in the Modern 
World, 

What the Council actually taught 
about birth control Is a matter of some 
dispute, but the teaching on marriage 
Is clear, embracing the developments 
reco rde d i n th i s Bui I ef I n; The m cat ex- 
plicit passages appear In the Consti- 
tution on the Church in the Modern 
World, GBUdlum et spes/ which in its 
teaching on marriage ended the domi- 
nation of the primary and secondary 
ends. The conclliar fathers, after a 
spirited debate, described marriage as 
a "community of love,'' and— carefully 
avoiding the terminolpgy of , primary 
and secondary ends— spoke of the 
natural ordering of marriage and con- 
jugal love to procreation. The Council 
assured parents that they alone had 
the right to make a judgment on the 
number of children they should have. 
But in so doing, it cautioned.^Q "They 
will thoughtfully take into account 
both their own welfare and that of 
their children, those already born and 
those which may be foreseen. For this 
accounting they will reckon with both 
the material and the spiritual condi- 
tions of the times as well as of their 
state In life. Finally, they will consult 
the interests of the family group, of 
temporal society, and of the Church 
herself.*' 

This teaching was further nuanced 
with a caution against- -'breaking off 
the intimacy of married life" when they 
"find themselves In circumstances 
where at least temporarily the size of 
their families should not be in- 
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pcreasid." Insisting that the moral as- 
ppecti of anyL^ prQcedure to be used in 
Jrsgulating the transmlision of life de- 
Iperided on objective standards, the 

fPounclI refrained from entering the 
^debate over the problem of methods, 
|diferrlng to the decision of the Holy 
^Father, whose Commission for the 
|Study of Populatloh and Family Life 
|had this matter under donilderatlon, 
:|But the Council declared that the 
^moral evaluation of sexual conduct 
|should be based on the consideration 
|of "man's person and his acts." In 
fHumanaB vltae the Pope chose to lg» 
fhore this Innovation and returned to 
|the traditional bases of **marriage and 
|lts acts." This reversal gave weight to 
Ithe accusation that the papal decision 
|i^pudiated the Council teaching and 
^returned to a biological foundation for 
Jits moral evaluation. 
jW In dealing with the population prob- 
lem as such, the Council aoknowN 
■edged the obligation of government 
^^ffieials to deal with demographic 
l^matterSj particularly In social leglsla= 
i^qn as it affects familiesj, In migration 
: to:^t ha cities* and in Information relat= 
iJngfto the conditions and needs of the 
[nation. Finally, however^ whfie assert- 
[ing ^ that human beings should be 
J jufliciously informed of scientific ad- 
[Vahc^s In the exploration of methods 
;wKSreby spouses can be aided In ar- 
ranging the number of thelr chlldreni 
thef Council stated, "In view of the 
Inalienable human; right to marry and 
beget children, the question of how 
.many children should be born belongs 
to, the honest judgment of parents. The 
question can In no way be committed 
|o|:the decision of government" 
pipf great pertinence to the problem 
of^^ertlllty control, of c Is the 
attention the Council paid to the 
"material and spiritual conditions of 
t^ tlmes and to the interests of the 
family and temporal society." This 
teaching would seem to Indicate clear- 
ly|that parents have an obligation not 



to beget children when they are con- 
vinced by their own circumstances or 
the advisement of public authorities 
that the exercise of their reproductive 
rights would be a definite detriment 
to the well-being of local or global 
soolety,^^ 

The Papal Birth Control 
Commission 

In June 1966 the papal Commission for 
the Study of Population and Family 
Life submitted Its report to the Pope. 
In April 1967 the National Catholic 
RBporter and Lb Monde, in a Journal- 
istic coup, published without authori- 
zation, the full texts of the Commis- 
sion's report. As far as can be 
determined, the experts voted for a 
change in the Church's teaching by a 
majority of some sixty to four, the 
cardinals and bishops by nine to slx.^^ 
Thus the world knew that a sub- 
stantial majority of the double Com- 
mission had recommended liberaliza- 
tion on birth oontrol, with a solid 
theological Justification for doing so, 
and without restricting the contracep- 
tive methods that could be licltly used. 
The report's publication put severe 
pressure on the Pope, but he delayed 
another year before issuing his En- 
cyclical, Wiz/nanae Wfae.^^ 

The Encyclical^ Humanae vitae 
Although expectations had been grow- 
ing that the Pope might liberalize the 
teaching, his July 1968 Encyclical re- 
stated the traditional condemnation. 
Referring to the Commission's report 
proposing liberalization, the Pope said 
"certain criteria of solutions had 
emerged which departed from the 
moral teaching on marriage proposed 
with constant firmness by ttie teach- 
ing authority of the Church." 

Essentially, the Encyclical was an 
authoritative statement relyi>g' on tra- 
dition and the Pope's dootiTlnal su- 
premacy rather than on arguments 
from the Scriptures or human r^mson 



in supporting the oontention that 
"every conjugal act had to be open to 
the transmission of life.'' Asserting his 
right to interpret natural law. Pope 
Paul said the morality of the oonjugal 
act had to be taken from "ihB nBiUFB 
of mBffimgQ md \U aatlonSf" ap- 
parently contradicting the Counail's 
teaching that its moral value should be 
determined by objeative standards 
taken "Uom ihm Mium of the human 
person and his aQtivitiesJ' 

In Justifying his stands Pope Paul 
said that: 

^ . , teaehlng the prohibition of aontra- 
ceptlves Is founded upon the Inseparabie 
Qonnection, established by God and un^^ 
able to be broken by man on hie own . 
Initiative, between the unltlve and 4he= 
proareatlve maanlngirboth of whiah are 
present in the oonjugal aet. 

For in Its Intimate etrUQturei the □on'^ 
Jugal act, v;^hlie most alosaiy uniting hu§^ 
band and wlfOi also gives them the ca- 
paelty for the generatipn of new life, 
according to the laws Inscribed in the 
^ very being of man and woman. By safe- 
guarding both of these essential aspscti 
— ^the unitlve and the procreatlve^the 
use of marriage preserves In Its fullness 
the sense of true mutual love and Its 
ordination to man's exalted ealiing to 
parenthood (#12). 

By asserting that the unity between 
the couple and the procreative end of 
the conjugal act are by divine design 
Inseparable, the Pope Insisted that 
"whoever deliberately renders coitus 
sterile attacks Its meaning as an ex- 
pression of mutual self-giving." 

The trouble with the Pope's analysis 
of the marital act is that it Is a repeti- 
tion of assertions made by Plus XI in 
CBBti conhubll; these had come to be 
considered by theologians and even 
by Plus XII as incomplete and im- 
perfect. Pope Paurs argument Is 
based on an obsolete concept of biol- 
ogy that attributes to every act of 
coitus a possibility that happens only 
relatively rarely—namely, the trans- 
mission of life. The Encyclical admits 
that coital acts during infertile periods 
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are legitimate. But, by their very na-;i^ 
ture, such coital acts are not direct^ ' 
ed toward procreation, and thus they : 
do actually ss^parat© the unitlve mean^^ 
ing of corijugal intimacy from the pos-f 
sible tranimlsslon of life. This means I 
that at on© point the Eneyclicar itself 
unwittingly accepts a factual separa-j:; 
tion of the unitlve and the . creative^ 
aspects of individual coital acts durlngii 
the infertile periods. y 
The second great difficulty pointedfl 
out by theologioal opponents of therf 
Enoyciical is that it measures the'3 
meaning of the human act by examin-f 
ing its physiologica! structure. Iri a 
number of places in the documentj^i 
biologieal organlsms^and the proc^ 
esses of nature are accepted asj the I 
determinants of moral meaning. They 
are said to repreoent God's plan, and| 
thenifore to be morally normative.^^ 

Th^Redction 

The publication of the Enoyciical came'f 
as a complete surprise to the two meni 
who had served as vice presidents of/^ 
the Pontifical Commission, Cardinals^ 
John Heenan of Westminster (London)} 
and- Julius Dospfner of " Munlch^f 
Heenan had earlier advised the Bishopi 
of Albl in France to make ready^^ 
preface for any future decisions by: the; 
Pope that would be a Justification forv 
a change in the traditional teaching^ 
And, when statements were made that 
the Pope had_ followed the "minorltyj 
report," the British cardinal vehem^ 
ently denied that any such document 
existed. The two commissions - had 
presented their > conclusions to the 
Pope; the dissenters had simply : not 
been represented On their own, at the^ 
insistence of Cardinal Ottaviani, the 
four theologians who had adhered ^ to 
the traditionalist view had prepared 
statements that were collated and 
presented to the Pope by Ottavianii 
But in no sense did this document 
represent a minority report. c^S 




What Is evident In a careful reading 
of the EnoycMcal is that It Is a 
truncated document. This fact was 
acknowledged by Fn Jan Vlseer, one 
of the four tradltiontllste who was 
instrumental in forcing the Pope to re- 
store the paragraph on the therapeutic 
use of steroids and progesterone 
chemicals against the advice of the 
diehard advisors who wanted to elimi- 
nate all possibility of a loophole in 
the condemnation of contraceptive 
practices. 

Actually, what the document amounts 
to is an assertion by the Pope that, as 
the supreme Interpreter of natural law, 
his fiat In expressing the Church's 
moral viewpoint is final. 

This argument Is particularly lnap= 
propriate when applied to the sex act. 
It is not always "open to the trans= 
mission of life" as the Pope asserted, 
Biologically, his statement could not 
be sustained; hence the moral evaiu- 
ation had to be taken from the per- 
sonal involvement of the couple in- 
dulging In the coital act, 

In the Commission's earlier de- 
bateSi theologians had oonfessad that 
no argument from reason was defi- 
nitive in outlawing contraceptive prac- 
tice. As there was no incontrovertible 
Scriptural prohibition either, the Pope 
had to resort to assertions whose 
validity was quickly challenged.^^ 

American and Other 
Theologians 

A group of American theologians at 
the Catholic University of America 
prepared a statement within 48 hours 
challenging the papal arguments. It 
-received the signature of over 600 
Catholic scholars. Despite the speed 
with which this document had been 
achievedi it did touch upon the main 
weak points in the Pope's teachlng.^^ 
The American theologians pointed 
out, to begin with, that his concept of 
natural law had been challenged by 



serious scholors over the. past few 
decades; and that insofar as he based 
his principal argument on the biologi- 
cal structure of the sexual act, he was 
not allying himself with the authentic 
teaching of Vatican Council II. In de- 
fining the final criterion for the moral 
evaluation of human sexual activity, 
the Council said that Its morality had 
to be determined from **the nature of 
the human person and his activities." 
The Pope, instead, had returned to 
preconciliar teaching in stating that 
the criterion stemmed from "the na- 
ture of marriage and Its actions," thus 
reintroducing the biological structure 
as the basis on which to consider the 
moral value, While the physiological 
function of the sex act was important, 
its significance had been sharply 
lowered when the Council refused to 
define procreation as the primary end 
or purpose of marriage, Besides, the 
physical components of any act— such- 
as theft or lying— are not evil in them- 
selves. *The malice arises from the 
misuse made of these material acts by 
their user. This argument was par- 
ticularly appropriate when applied to 
the sex act since It was not always 
"open to the transmission of life" as 
the Pope asserted. Biologically, his 
statement could not be sustained; 
hence, the moral evaluation had to be 
taken from the personal Involvement,^^ 

In his insistence that the unitive and 
the procreative aspects of conjugal 
intercourse could not be separated 
without grave fault, the pontiff ex- 
posed himself to a contradiction. For 
he readily admitted that corijugal 
coitus was legitimate during sterile 
periods, thus upholding the legitimacy 
of the rhythm method of birth controL 
He also recognized the many situa- 
tions when coitus was legitimate but 
there was no possibility of impregna- 
tion because of age or natural defects, 

What the Pope was actually trying 
to achieve was a marital ethic regard- 
ing sex that would offset the break- 
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down in contemporary maral Values 
represented by free jove, the porno- 
graphic revolts and the hedonistic 
revolution that predominated In the 
aontamporary world. Far from making 
any impression on this situation, the 
fneyclical seemed to elicit a determi' 
nation on the part of the Church's 
oritics to downgrade Catholic moral 
teaching In all aphereSi and particu- 
larly that of Bexfi^ 

Within the Church, the incycllcal 
caused grave problems of conscience 
for millions of ^Catholics who had been 
convineed that the Pope would liberal- 
ize the Churches prohjbltlon on eon- 
traception. ' 

The furornhat greeted the appear- 
ance of the Encyclical within and out- 
side the Church is Well known, What 
is also evident is that national confer- 
ences of bishops in various parts of 
the world feinDbliged tcLOffer olarifiqa- 
tlons of the Encycllaal'^ moral teach- 
ing regarding contraceptive usages. 
In short order, the episcopates of 
Canada, The Netherlands, West Ger- 
many, Austria, Scandlnaviai and Bel- 
glum went. on recdrd as accepting the 
papal teaching but modifying its applU 
cation in favor of the right of the indi- 
vidual to make up his or her con- 
science, in particular, the French 
bishops declared that whereas every 
contraceptive act was always a dis- 
order, It need not always be con- 
sidered a sin. And the Italian bishops, ^ 
while supporting the papal position as 
an ideal, indicated that people could 
not be compelled to live up to ideals; 
while struggling to conform, they 
should not consider themselves guilty 
of sin if they did not always succeed. 
The bishops in the United States v^ere 
less clear. They repeated the papal 
teaching verbatim but then Indicated 
that in the final analysis people had to 
follow their consciences. But an epis- 
copal spokesman Interjected his 
opinion that good Catholics could, 
hardly make up their consciences in 
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Opposition to the mind of the Holy A 
Father. 

_ The diversity of reactions to the J 
Encyclical by lay and clerical theolo- ^ 
gians and activist laity, particularly In 7 
the United States, helped to soften the 
adverse reaction of the other Christian 
churches and secular organizations;.^^; 
Many groups were frankly shocked by ( 
the papal decision, particularly since ; 
it. had not reflected the concluslonslof 
the Papal Commission for the Study of 
Population and Family Life In favor of ■'^i 
change In the traditional teaching. But 
the bishops of inglandi Ireland/ Aus- >i^: 
tralla, the Iron Curtain countries* and 
of most of the developing regions :^ 
supported the Encyclical almost with- j:^ 
out question. Overallt the document^ 5 
tended to confuse the issue of com- ^i^; 
mitment to responsible parenthood : : 
enunciated by Vatican Council ll^ It t " 
also caused consideratHhe angulsh^^^ 
among Catholic coupres who had^^ 
made up their minds, in keeping withv S 
the conclliar directive on the right of 
parents to decide the number of their 
children, that contraceptive; praotices J 
were licit But the document had little 
effect on a widespread movement 
among married Catholics who felt 
themselves obliged to resort to arti- 
ficial birth control practlces.^a 

Only a few bishops took drastic 
action against priests and theologians |S 
who pubilcly dissented from the papal v;lS 
teaching. One' was Cardinal Patrick - 
O'Boyle of Washington, D.C,, whose 
Intransigent stand eventually forced 
some 25 priests out of the ministry. It 
was ironic that his neighbor, Cardinal 
Lawnence Shehan of Baltimore, faced 
with a similar rejection of the En- 
cyclical by a number of his priests, did .... .. 

not press them for a retraction. Nor 
did the Pope exercise punitive meas- 
ures against priests and bishops who 
took a public stand against the papal V ; 
condemnation of birth control. For M 
example, taken by total surprise, the 
Archbishop of Durban, South Africa, Ji 



Dennis Hurley, told a group of report- 
ers that the papal decision was defec- 
tive in that it was the doing of an 
individual bishop, even though he was 
the Pope, whereas the solution to the 
problem should have come as the re- 
sult of free and open debate between 
the bishops as had happened at the 
Council. Only thus was the truth of the 
matter to be reached; for only thus 
was there a guarantee that the Holy 
Spirit would be involved in the solu- 
tion of the matter. 60 

Theological Evaluation 
Actually at the Council the Pope had 
closed off debate on what he deemed 
a most delicate subject; now it was no 
longer possible to hold off discussion 
of this matter of contraceptive means 
at all levels of the Church's conscious- 
ness. While the Council did change 
the Church's teaching on the sub- 
stantive question of the purpose of 
marriage, and this legitimized the de- 
liberate spacing of the number of chil- 
dren a couple desired, the Council 
was prevented from settling the peri- 
pheral problem of the morality of the 
means to be used. The resulting shock 
to the Church's system was thus the 
consequence of a deliberate decision 
by the Pope. 

As it stands now, the Church 
officially teaches that artifical birth 
prevention is sinful. This teaching has 
been contested by a sufficient number 
of bishops and responsible theolog- 
ians and parents to give rise to a 
doubt as to the final value of the 
Pope's decision. In the past. Popes 
have made erroneous judgments in 
important matters— as when they 
authorized the burning of witches or 
claimed that since the spiritual au- 
thority was obviously superior to the 
temporal, the Pope possessed the two 
powers and could depose a civil ruler 
; for grave injustice. 

In promulgating the Encyclical, 
V Pope Paul purposefully refrained from 



designating its teaching as infallible; 
his spokesman, the present Arch- 
bishop Ferdinand LambruschinI, said 
explicitly that it was not irreformable. 
Nevertheless, zealots in the Church 
concerned with papal authority have 
attempted to categorize the , docu= 
ment's teaching as incontrovertible. 
But tradition, bolstered by the explicit 
teaching of Vatican Council II, allQWS 
for freedom of conscience and aca- 
demic dissent in such matters. Actu- 
ally, the Pope himself has infofmally 
told several theologians that he has no 
intention of interfering with their free- 
dom to dissent as long as they refrain 
from public outcries. 
' The papal decision and the Pope's 
stubborn insistence on the rightness 
of his stand has greatly reduced the 
Catholic Church's ability to take a 
leading role in solving the current 
population problems confronting the 
world. What the Pope has insisted 
upon is an essential value that has 
been largely lost sight of in the itxual 
and libertarian revolutions of the cur- 
rent age. There is a sacred quality to 
sex and marital fidelity that is being 
jettisoned by modern society to the 
detriment of human dignity and the 
destruction of many civiliiatlonal 
values. Unfortunately, the _Pope> wit- 
ness to this fact has been obscured 
by the bluntness of his refusal to con- 
front the problems of overpopulatlcn 
either on a family or a world scale. 
While he insists upon the evils that 
he attaches to what he calls a con- 
traceptive mentality (by which he 
means irresponsibility in sexual be- 
havior, a hedonistic culture, ' and the 
breakdown of fundamental family 
values), he seems unmindful of the 
evils that the Council pointed to as 
readily occasioned by the attempt to 
practice sexual continence in married 
life.62 

He seems unaware of the civillza- 
tional breakdown occasioned by too 
many people in too little space with 
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too few human resources as outlined 
by the population expert. Professor 
Philip Hauser. 

Demographic Eimlualion 

In approaching the demographic crisis, 
Philip Hauser speaks In terms of a 
"social morphological revolution.-* ^3 
The phrase Includes: the concentration 
of people on relatively small portions 
of the earth*s surface, or urbanization; 
the intergroup conflicts due to the 
diversity of culture, language, religion, 
values, and life styles of people who 
live In too close contact, mainly In 
urban areas; and finally, the techno- 
logical advances in the use of energy, 
means of transportation, and communi- 
cation. Hauser employs the terms "im- 
plosion'* for the rapid urbanization 
process, "disploslon" for the conflict 
of aspirations between the disparate 
groups, and "technoplosion" for the 
rapid introduction of advanced serv- 
ices. He concludes his analysis of the 
population situation by stating that 
Implosion and displosion will probably 
create more human misery before the 
end of the century than will population 
increase. But he acknowledges that 
the demographic explosion presents a 
grave danger to the food, energy, and 
resources potential and threatens en- 
vironmental degradatjon while present- 
ing severe obstacles to the aspirations 
of the developing peoples and their 
nationsJ^ 

In a spirited attack on the prophets 
of drastic solutions, Hauser crltlclies 
the advocates of "population criteria" 
as concentrating too narrowly on high- 
fertility growth rates and economic de- 
velopment, leaving out of considera- 
tion human and political facts. He 
chides the Paddocks, Ehrlich, Hardin, 
and the Meadows et aL of Limits to 
Growth for failing to consider the many 
factors beyond population that limit a 
nation's growth potential. He cites a 
pre-Newtonlan outlook, the power con- 
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trol exercised by the elltei structures 
guiding the allocation of income and 
resources, political corruption, work 
ethic, religious and cultural values, na» 
tional aspirations, and the ability of a 
government to mobilize collective ac- 
tion. In relation to these and other 
pertinent factors, he maintains that 
population growth must be evaluated 
In keeping with the weight it deserves. 
By way of Illustration, he cites the ex- 
amples of success in family planning 
achieved by Taiwan, Korea, Singapore, 
and Hong Kong, But he maintains that 
these areas had achieved significant 
decreases in fertility long before large- 
scale family planning programs were 
Introduced 

There Is a striking parallel between 
these prescriptions and the official 
attitudes of the churches, particularly 
In the Pastoral Constitution on the 
Church In the Modern World, Pope 
John's and Pope Paurs social en- 
cyclicals, and the policy statements of 
the World Council of Churches. Pope 
Paurs solution Is contained In the idea 
of development. It includes the re- 
orientation of all factors affecting hu- 
man life— social^ economlCi political, 
medical, cultural, and religious. This 
approach does envision the need for 
fertility control, but it takes exception 
to what It corisiders illlGlt means, such 
as artificial contraceptives, abortion, 
and sterilization. The Protestant 
churches, as represented by the World 
Council of Churches, agree with the 
holistic approach but accept artificial 
contraceptives as a reasonable solu- 
tion at the family level. Some non- 
Roman churches, with the exception 
of the Orthodox, concede that abor- 
tion could be a legitimate resolution In 
special cases. 

The policy of development is con- 
sidered outmoded by recent theolo- 
gians and activists, particularly In Latin 
America, who promote an ideology of 
total liberation. Proceeding from a per- 
ception of society locked into a pattern 
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of domination and dependence, this 
theology attempts to liberate man from 
social and economic servitude. The 
evil it opposes resides less in the 
malice of Individual men than in unjust 
political structures and systems, mo- 
nopolistic capital economies, and in- 
ternational trade, istablishment vio- 
lence must be resisted by revolution- 
ary violence. In this perspective, devel- 
opmentalism without radical change In 
the structure of political and financial 
power is rejected as self-defeating 
gradualism. Foreign aid and invest- 
ment without radical change in the 
organization of government power and 
economic potential will only increase 
the domination of the rich nations and 
classes over the poor. As an ideology, 
this approach Is greatly influenced by 
the Marxists; but it is fundamentally 
Christian in origin and Inspiration. 
Characteristic of the New Left In Latin 
America, it has been acl<n0wledged by 
papal social thinking with cautlon.^^ 

Nevertheless, the Pope has contrib- 
uted positively to the debate over eco- 
logical and environmental problems 
connected with population. In his mes- 
sage to the participants of the UN con- 
ference on the Environment (June 5* 
1972), Pope Paul VI acknowledged the 
fact that "man and his environment 
shape the life and development of 
man.** On this premise, the Pope called 
for a respect for the laws that govern 
nature*s dynamism arid Its capacity for 
regeneration. He condemned the use 
of atomic, chemical, and bacteriologi- 
cal weapons outright and signaled the 
dangers in the upheavals In the bio- 
sphere caused by the undisciplined 
exploitation of the planet*s physical 
resources, including the pollution of 
soil, air» and water and the waste of 
unrenewable raw materials. He recog- 
nized the danger of self-destruction 
attendant upon further exploitation of 
natural resources. 

The Pope said that just as the popu- 
lation problem is not to be solved by 



limiting access to life, so the problem 
of the environment cannot be coped 
with in terms of technology alone. 
"Technological measures," he assert- 
ed,"will be ineffective unless accompa- 
nied by a radical change of mentality." 
Calling for a discovery in time of the 
way to master material growth, Paul 
said that both public and private agen- 
cies must regulate the environment for 
the well-being of mankind. 

The significance of this papal aware- 
ness seems obvious. While recognizing 
the obligation of people to use the 
earth's goods moderately^ the Pope 
indicated the right of governments to 
intervene In preventing further abuse 
of the earth's riches. But this can only 
be accomplished by limiting man's 
rights to an overuse or exploitation of 
material things. The obligation of the 
state to interfere directly in curbing 
what has been considered a natural 
right In the use of property introduces 
the question whether this principle can 
be extended to the problem of fertility 
control when It becomes evident that 
high population Intensity is proving a 
direct danger to the environment. The 
immediate negative reaction, based 
upon the assertion that "the environ- 
ment is for man, not man for the en- 
vironment,'* must be modified by the 
Pope's acknowledgment that "man 
and his environment shape the devel- 
opment of man." This fact could lead 
to an interference with human liberties 
in procreation in favor of the common 
good of a state or the community of 
nations.^^ 

Conclusion 

In the argument that developed 
within the Church following the En- 
cyclical a polarization of conservative 
and liberal viewpoints quickly became 
apparent. Advocates of strict adher- 
ence to the papal teaching cited the 
Councirs doctrine on the obedience 
due to the Pope*s decision as the 
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supreme teacher and head of the 
Church's MagiBterium, or Teaching 
Authority. They controverted the ob- 
jections raised against the papal argu- 
ments^ — particularly those that chal- 
lenged the Pope's right to interpret 
the natural law, his rejection of the 
recommendation of the pontifical com- 
mission, and his contention that by 
separating procreational and coital ac- 
tivity the way was being opened to a 
breakdown In sexual morality on all 
sides. Some population experts chal- 
lenged the effectiveness of birth con- 
trol in confronting the world's demo- 
graphic problems; and arguments were 
even advanced to prove that the grave 
concern over food and human re- 
sources for the forseeable future were 
alarmist, 

The opponents of the Encyclical 
granted that the traditional teaching 
in the Church condemned birth con- 
trol. But they maintained that with the 
jettisoning of ao much of earlier theo- 
ries regarding the nature of the sex 
act itself and of marriage and the 
revolutionary teaching of the Council 
in regard to marital love and parental 
responsibility for the spacing of their 
children, the Pope's decision was 
questionable to say the least. They felt 
he had not done justice to any of 
these considerations^ which were the 
official doctrine of the Church defined 
by the Pope himself and the bishops 
at Vatican Council II. 

Thus a principal phase of the argu- 
ment was concerned with the nature 
and binding force of papal authority 
in such matters, And, here again, the 
clash has resulted In a considerable 
development In theological thinking. 
Although Pope Paul has obviously no 
intention of backing down on the prin- 
cipal contention of his Encyclical, he 
has admitted a pluralism In theological 
opinions that goes a long way toward 
accommodating both sides within the 
Church and presents a healthy lead 
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toward solving the possibly negative 
effect of the Encyclical on ecumlnlsm. 
In the Church's concern for the sur- 
vival of the human species, it took 
grave measures In the past to promote 
prenatal policies. Now that natality has 
reached a danger point, it would seem 
that the Church is called upon to pre- 
sent the world with an equally sensi- 
tive attitude. Pope Paul has been ac- 
cused of flying in the face of human 
destiny by denying the legitimacy of 
contraceptives. What he has aotually 
achieved is the awakening of Catholics 
to the fact that they must take personal 
and immediate responsibility for their 
judgments and acts in sexual and other 
moral matters by following their own 
well-formed consciences rather than 
almost blindly doing what they are told 
by their pastors and bishops. Among 
non-Catholics and others involved in 
solving the world's population prob- 
lems, the papal cautions have helped 
achieve a renewed determination to 
reorient the population debate within 
the parameters of actuality as it ex- 
presses itself In the diverse cultures 
and beliefs of contemporary mankind, 
With the United Nations, the Catholic 
Church repudiates any notion of physi- 
cal force or moral coercion In compel- 
ling people to cut back on the number 
of children they desire. . 

The polarization of views within the 
Church between those who demand an 
absolute adherence to the papal teach- 
ing and those who challenge the 
Pope's solution has added to the con- 
fusion already troubling the vast body 
of Catholics caught In the debates and 
tensions following Vatican Council II. 
It was obvious that a small group of 
intransigent papal advisors had been 
attempting to undo the work of the 
Council by Insisting that papal suprem- 
acy should predominate over the d©» 
clslons of the Pope and the bishops 
solemnly gathered under the guidance 
of the Spirit. That the Pope seemed to 
cede before the pressures of this de-» 



termlned group came as a consider* 
able shock to many thinkers within 
the Church. Instead of strengthening 
papal power, the f ncycllcal— by elicit- 
ing deep and widespread opposition 
to Roman teaching— actually called 
into question both the nature of papal 
predominance in the church and the 
claims to papal Infallibility defined at 
Vatican Council I and IL In a sense this 
has proven to be a healthy develop- 
ment. It is actually In line with Pope 
Paurs own desire to internationalize 
the Church's leadership at the top and 
decentraliEe its overall controL On 
the one Issue of contraception, how- 
ever, the Pope has proven recalcitrant, 
forcing the Church's thinkers and the- 
ologians to face the Issue and work 
out a more realistic Catholic attitude 
toward population policies and folrth 
control. 

At the same tlmei by forcing Catho- 
lics and the world to examine anew 
and in depth many of the aspects of 
the population problem and the solu- 
tions posed by various experts, na- 
tions, and ideologies, the Encyclical 
may prove to have been a benefit to 



mankind. On the strictly Catholic level, 
it emancipated millions of educated 
faithful from a too subservient reliance 
on clerics and counselors In making 
up their cginsclences. This liberation 
has enabled' them to give authentic 
witness to their convictions in helping 
to form the "mind of the church," thus 
making much more actual the Coun- 
cirs teaching that "the people of God" 
and not the Pope and hierarchy as 
such constitute the Church. This, in 
turn, gives a new thrust to the nature 
of the Church's MBgl&t&rium or Teach- 
ing Authority, which is no longer to 
be considered uniquely the function 
of the hierarchy. 

With the full weight of the laity 
finally being introduced into the think- 
ing and witness to Catholic doctrine, 
the contribution of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to the settlement of such 
pressing world problems as that of 
population control will become more 
substantive. For an institution that still 
affects the intimate thinking of be- 
tween one-sixth and one-seventh of 
the world's population, this is no mean 
consideration. 
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